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pared for war and covet death on the battlefield as
the best of deaths ; be faithful to the five " K's."
The " K's" in question are a group of five
commandments, each beginning with the letter K.
All of these bear the imprint of the epoch when they
were formulated ; thus one prescribes the wearing
of short drawers, another bids the Sikhs always go
armed with a steel dagger. One commandment,
however, the most picturesque, has an amusing
origin : the rule forbidding Sikhs to shave or have
their hair cut; they must wear their hair rolled on
the head and held in place by a comb. The Indian
barber's shop was, as it is still to-day in the small
villages of France, a hot-bed of tittle-tattle and
rumours, and the barber often picked up scraps of
information which were better kept concealed.
Thus secrets of prime importance for a people
constantly at war were apt to leak out from the
barbers' booths. By the suppression of the bar-
bers such leakage was precluded. The risk is of the
past, but the ban survives, and the orthodox Sikh
still wears a tightly wound pugri over his uncut hair,
securing in its folds the upturned tips of the full
beard curling up his swarthy cheeks. Nowadays
the ban on smoking is less rigorously observed. Its
origin is somewhat similar ; the fact that excessive
smoking blunts the power of self-restraint, and that
smokers are apt to get together and chatter
indiscreetly.
Many passages in the Granth are strikingly akin to
the Christian New Testament; indeed it would not
be too much to say that a good half of Nanak's work
deals uniquely with the Gospel narrative from the
Birth of Christ to the Ascension. Moreover, it is
recorded that Saint Thomas the Apostle made many
converts in the North of India, and I have per-